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been well trained, sentences in languages unknown to
the scholar may be at times tried. It is needless to
say that at this stage exercises in reading, pronuncia-
tion, or elocution will not interfere with memorising,
but that on the contrary they will materially aid it.
This forms a second ciitical period, to be closely
watched, since lessons may now be studied with more
regard to meaning. IsTo rules can exactly determine
when the pupil shall cease to merely memorise; it
must depend chiefly on the discretion of the teacher

As it is the first notes of the bird which determine
liis future song, so the first teaching of the boy or
girl goes far to determine the accuracy and quickness
with which sentences can be grasped and retained.
It may here be observed that both in memorising and
in acquiring quickness of perception the beginning
Is almost mechanical. This is more than remarkable,
it is encouraging, since it induces the belief that
sluggish and stupid children may he rendered quick
and clever by being led through mere practical
adroitness to thought How often we find in a boor
a certain shrewdness or activity of mind induced by
experience The Germans have a word dummJclug, or
"stupid-cunning," which exactly expresses this con-
dition. It is too generally assumed by most people
that whatever is is immutable, be it for good or bad,
be it an usage of society or the mental condition of a
child If my practical experiments in education have
conducted me to any belief or conclusion, it is that
every child not actually idiotic or mentally diseased
is capable of infinite intellectual development, if a
proper method of education or of development be
applied for the purpose. And for the rudimentary